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in each campaign instead of $3,500 as heretofore; for state senator 
ten cents for each voter in each campaign instead of five cents; for 
election as a delegate to a national convention, $10,000 instead of 
$5000 as formerly; for state committees, $500 instead of $100; for 
county or municipal committees, $50 instead of $25. On the other 
hand, for county offices without fixed salary five cents for each voter 
may now be spent instead of ten cents as heretofore. 

The South Dakota law prohibits the publication of paid advertising 
matter in newspapers or other periodicals, for the purpose of influen- 
cing voters at an election, unless headed "paid advertising" and accom- 
panied by the name and address of the candidate benefitted, of the 
person authorizing the publication, and of the author. 

The Wisconsin act provides that if a candidate receives nothing or 
spends nothing in his campaign, he shall file a statement to that effect. 1 

Victor J. West. 

Stanford University. 

Party Affiliation Tests in Primary Election Laws. A compari- 
son of party affiliation provisions of state laws effective in 1920 and 
those in force in 1908 points to two interesting conclusions regarding 
the general trend of legislative attitude toward the primary election. 

The figures of the accompanying table indicate that during that 
period, there was a growing desire for official definition and adminis- 
tration of the tests of an elector's eligibility to participate in party 
primary elections. During these twelve years, seven state legislatures 
deprived the political parties of the sole authority to designate who 
should, and who should not, participate in their nominating elections. 
As a result of this change, six of the states involved adopted an official 
definition of the test, while the seventh was content to share the au- 
thority with the political parties. 

1 The legislatures of Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi and 
Virginia were not in session in 1921. No laws of any significance with respect to 
the subjects covered in these notes were passed by the legislatures of Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah and Wyoming. 

In the preparation of these notes the author has had the assistance of Pro- 
fessor R. C. Brooks of Swarthmore College, Professor Clarence W. Peabody of the 
University of Maine, Miss Amelia L. Hedges of Stanford University, Mr. Miller 
McClintock of Harvard University, Mr. Rodney L. Mott, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Miss Louise Overacker of Vassar College. 
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The favor in which the official test is held is shown by the fact that 
of the primary laws in force in 1920, thirty-one provide that the entire 
test shall be defined by the legislature. In six states the legislature 
prescribes part of the test and permits the party holding the primary 
to specify additional qualifications. In only seven states are the politi- 
cal parties given unrestricted jurisdiction. 

Regulations for administering the tests likewise show evidence of a 
trend toward increased official control. During the period indicated 
the political parties of six states lost the power to require enrollment 
under party supervision as a prerequisite for participation in the primary 
election. Perhaps the most striking indication of the general trend is 
to be noted in the figures regarding registration. Between 1908 and 
1920 fifteen additional states adopted some form of official registration. 

A second conclusion which may be drawn from the comparison is 
that while the legislatures were assuming a greater share in defining 
and administering tests of party affiliation, they were at the same 
time more effectively protecting party organization. The comparison 
shows that on the whole the primary election is becoming more strictly 
a closed primary. 

This conclusion is substantiated by the figures regarding registra- 
tion, which show a material increase in the number of states requiring 
an official registration of party affiliation as a basis for participation 
in the party primary. As a result of this change, increased difficulties 
were placed in the way of the elector who wished to change his party 
affiliation. Under the official registration provisions in twenty-six 
states the political party is comparatively safe from invasion at the 
primary. 

This same tendency toward greater protection to party integrity is 
shown, though somewhat less significantly, by the figures indicating 
changes in the types of tests required. The single test of present 
affiliation, which offers a minimum of protection to the party organiza- 
tion lost four supporters, while the similarly unprotective test of future 
intention lost two. The relatively high protective test of past allegiance 
retained the same number of supporters. There was, however, a signifi- 
cant shift toward what may be called complex declarations, usually 
requiring a statement of affiliation upon two or more grounds, though 
occasionally permitting alternatives. Six states participated in the 
change to the complex declaration. 
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CHANGES IN PARTY AFFILIATION PROVISION OF STATE PRIMARY ELECTION LAWS 



1908* 1920t 



I. Open Primary ; 

II. Closed Primary 

A. Authority prescribing test 

1. The political party 

2. The legislature 

3. Party and legislature 

B. The voter's declaration 

1 . Past allegiance only 

2. Present affiliation only 

3. Future intention only 

4. Past action and (or) present affiliation 

5. Past action and (or) future intention 

6. Present affiliation and (or) future intention 

7. Past action and (or) present affiliation, and (or) 

future intention 

C. Record of declaration 

1. Declaration at primary — no preserved record 

2. Enrollment under party supervision 

3. Official registration 
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* Summary in Schaff ner, Primary Elections (University of Wisconsin, 1908) , 
and laws in effect. 

t From a survey of primary election laws effective in 1920. 

In summary then, the comparison shows increase in the number of 
states officially denning and administering tests of party affiliation, 
and at the same time additional provisions for protection of party 
organization. 

Miller McClintock. 



